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in his extensive study about freedom, Mortimer J. Adler! di 
stinguishes with good reason three kinds of freedom ee oe di- 
nf human thought: natural, acquired and circumstantial freed a 
The first or natural freedom is the freedom of will; it is a a 
human nature which cannot be lost as long as nian vemaine-man 
The second or acquired freedom means the ability to will and to 
act as man ought to act; it means immunity from the inner 
bonds of human nature (sins, passions, ignorance, inhibitions 
as. f.). Its other names are rational, spiritual and terminal free- 
dom or freedom of self-perfection. It is opposed to license; man 
must strive to achieve it in the course of his life and it can be done 
with more or less success. The third or circumstantial freedom, is 
freedom as opposed to slavery and means usually political or civil 
liberty, and is the one for which men fight in order to defend it 
or to regain it. 

Il could reasonably be expecte 
have expressed his opinion on all these k 
ids is Peace freedom which - re ved s 
ithe udies. «Circumstantial freecom» wl 

works and no one, as far as I know, ha 


*xplicit stud i 
y to «acquired freedom». briefly 
Portant issues and I shall try to discus® them here rding 
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then the possibility and the role of «acquired freedom», an df 
we shall give a short survey of «circumstantial freedom». Nally 
going to verify whether the idea of freedom is really a ee are 
cept not only of human nature but of human existence as ie 
according to John Duns Scotus. ell 


I. - THE MEANING OF HUMAN EXISTENCE 


In order to make clear where our freedom must finally get 
we give here a brief sketch of human existence according to rae 
Subtle Doctor. 

In the same way as other Scholastic thinkers, and more than 
others, John Duns Scotus has keenly realized both the multiplicity 
of human being and the extraordinary unity of its soul. There are 
passive abilities in it, but they have their natural end in the active 
ones; there are inferior potencies, but they serve to the superior 
ones. Its supreme faculty is the will. It is this power over itself 
and over all other faculties, the power to decide and carry out 
its purposes, which unifies the human being in his activities and 
gives him unity of action. 

Because of his unique will, man is one, in spite of his fragmer 
ted being in space and time, his thousands of different ideas and 
hundreds of his impulses. Because of it, he can lay claim to that high 
dignity that is his own. Everything in him is made for some ai 
vity and this, in its turn, depends upon the decisions of his will’. 
The will is thus the highest faculty in man, and to develop it fully. 
means for Duns Scotus to achieve specifically human perfection: 


: cae 
But how are we to develop our will in order to sr te 
fectly its potentialities? Aristotle suggested that we should 10 





? Ord. IV d. 46g. 4n.9 iJ. intellect er 

- 46 q. . 9 (ed. VivEs XX 462a): «Illae [sev rum P 

voluntas] sunt nobilissimae SNe naturae 2) ellectualis, in avrectiO vel 
consequens perfectione vel imperfectione praecise consistit P® 

imperfectio talis naturae», tus 

rd. IV d. 49 q. 10 n. 3 (ed. Vivts XXI 318b-319a): alate «. sic 

inatio ad propriam perfectionem suam, scilicet VO" 7G per 

entibus appetitum liberum... Ille appetitus €st *. jpid. 
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this the finality our being, that we should 
ral tendency an reach our natural end ; eae our innate 
. e . ° 


0 nee 
lity of our will rres 

to the potentia ill*. Only such an obi pond fully 
N object, they thought, 


could be the wee of a natural tendency and only ; a 
yould that faculty be completely satiated. Our ‘i mm attaining it, 
in infinite potentiality in the same way as ou will has, however, 
infinite being could therefore fill this ine, intellect. Only an 
it is clear, that the will has for its supreme ee and thie 
not find a final blissful rest except where we hoe «We cars 
felicity in a most perfect way and degree; in other t este of 
fully satisfied only if we find the most pe fect ie wie : we are 
ue love to him with his moral perfection; only if him serie 
Being where the Good, the moral Good, is identical with its ae ; 
nature. AS persons, we are attracted to him, because he loves ae 
a a that it is so, since otherwise, he would not have crea: 
ree oe Se ale cae end and unite ourselves through 
(<frui>) ‘a fe eel e essed . We shall enjoy the highest good ~ 
doth Gadde Wessk meaning of the word only in the life after 
sheaty - eatific vision; but we can enjoy it in some measure 
re on earth, because already here we can unite our 
selves to it 8 
ane will God, our ultimate end, i 
other wo o a good in himself, or because h 
latter is rds, we can will him either as an ene © 
a perverted way of acting; we must wi 


i ee 
XXI_ 162b-163a). 
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Ord.Id 9 (ed. VIVES 

sory +d. In. 62 (II 47); IV d. 49 q. lat. n. 19 (ed, Fo: obiectum 
rd. Id.1n.10 (II 10): «Potentia non gene non ur etatur potentia 
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himself, if we are to act rightly, or, to express it more Stn 

must love God and not use him as a means of procurip f » We 
for ourselves ®. To will God this way, in his infinite pe rfc elicity 
because of himself, is the noblest act of will, for it is an act i and 
any selfishness and sublime in its objectivity". Of course thout 
only natural that we should want our happiness, too, but Wa it is 
not put it in the first place, before everything else and wil] an 

It is true that Duns Scotus says that the beatitude relsans 
tensively to all the faculties of our being and that we have it, che, 
they all reach their perfection («beatitudo extensiva»); yet he 
thinks that we have it already, if our highest operation become, 
perfect («beatitudo intensiva») ”. This highest part of our nature 
and its operation results here in an act of pure love («amor ami. 
citiae»). With it, all the tendencies and inclinations of our nature 
are satisfied, because the will encompasses them all in a higher, 
«excellent» way. 

There is a natural end for man and it lies in the natural 
beatitude °. But there is also another end, the supernatural one: 
an infinitely higher object is given to our natural tendency, though 
in a supernatural way. Thus our poor being, made of nothing, has 
to achieve a supernatural union with God and to become a godlike 
being ™, It is not a spontaneous rising out of the mud to the heights: 
it is made possible by the Divine call, by the love which the first 
Being lavished on humanity. Both the supernatural end and the 
means to reach it are a gift of God. It is, however, not left at our 





_ 2 Ord. Id. 1 n. 15 (II 9-10): «Ideo teneo... hance conclusionem, quod vor 
licet fruitio ordinata habet tantum ultimum finem pro obiecto, i igor 
tantum est assentiendum per intellectum primo vero propter S¢ ita : 
est assentiendum per voluntatem primo bono propter se»; If d. - aE url! 
(ed. VivEs XII 354b): «appetendo illud bonum... tamquam Sibi ie 
oe a summa perversitas voluntatis, quae est uti fruendis et frui ute 
- also Ord. IV d. 49 q. 2 n. 23-24 (ed. Vivzs XXI 42a-43a). | su 
© Ord. III d. 26 g. un. n. 17 (ed. Vives XV 340a): «Caritas est ° 
virtus affectiva». Ord. IV d. 49 q. 5 n. 3 (ed. Vives XXI 172b-173a). erunt 2€¢ 
vole Hd: 6 g. 2 n. 12 (ed: Vives XII 356ab): «Boni nec POM non 
eta nolle sibi beatitudinem, etiam sibi concupiscendo; ace 
unt plus sibi quam Deo bene esse in se, sed minus». 10 (P- oui 
645a), ep. d. 49 q. 3.n. 7 (ed. Vivts XXIV 633a-634a); 4-9 7 pure 
of « 
tus 


8 Although nobod i i is state 
y has ever been or will ever be in this § $c0 
ature». Cf. Horres W., Der Wille als reine Vollkommenheit nach Duns” 
%O eer Sriaien zur Philosophie, Bd. 1) Miinchen 1962, 142ff. do jgnoP? 
liora pechci tn. 12, & 2 - 22 (ed. Vives XXI 42a): «Isto enim ™m° 
peraciuntur in nobilioribus»; (p. 50ab). 
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siscretion to will it or not, but after it was 
an to 80 after it. God determined also the way to that end b 
jing men his commandments; on the other hand, human ae 

stself iS rule for men, because it reveals God’s will "5. 

The man remains nevertheless free under this rule of God 
and he is free from the beginning to the end. Nothing and nobody 
can take from him his freedom. To be sure, his will as nature, as 
a potency, has a necessary inclination towards the ultimate end; 
put as soon as it proceeds to act, it acts freely St. Thomas 
teaches that the will wills this end necessarily and that it is free 
only in the election of the means; Duns Scotus denies this and 
says that it is the same faculty which wills both, and that it wills 
them both freely’. Even the beatific vision doesn’t destroy the 
freedom and if the blessed are impeccable, it is because God pre- 
serves them from sin. If God has set an end for man, he has 
not reduced him to a complicated machine; he remains always a 
man, because he always remains free *. He himself can decide either 
to aspire to the true last end or to choose an apparent one («finis 
praestitutus»), but whatever he does, he does it freely ™. 


given, it is a duty for 





Duns Scotus asks himself the question whether to will conformably 
to the natural will («voluntas naturalis») be right, and he answers it in the 


XIV 471b): «[Deus] ex voluntate sua, quae est 
regula suprema, praefixit cuilibet voluntati creatae, ut ipsa non plus velit 


: ae Z fee 
quam voluntas divina sibi contulit et vult eam ve Ps ay ts: ere 


‘ _ Vives V ; 
Ui Colationss Paris, Cone its eg t ai aliquid actualiter conveniat 


enit sibi nisi quod actu pla- 


i indicati inks the 
” He bri ents for this, an indication that he thin 
Matter te iene Ove. I d. 1 n. 101-110. 118-121. 124 (11 79. ena, 
Rep. IN d. 33 q. un. n. 21 (ed. VIVES XV 455b-456a); Collationes pares to a ‘a 
(ed. Vives V 2tla ff): Ord. IV d. 49 q. 6 n. 9 (ed. Vives XXI IBIO TO test 
Ven (P. 333a): «Non potest voluntas odire vel detestar1 beatitudinem, ae 
it oa sed ex hoc non sequitur quod necessarlo vult beatitudinem», 
Could abstain from acting at all. ee 
ee? _ Vives XXIV 578a): «Si beati non @. 
eae naturae eae a4 2 ee, non essent sine miseria..., quia libertas 
© natu imae i ctivae». _ 
t © It is ie eesti ge ees this with Sartre’s idea a ahi given 
Ye Man by God, cf. SARTRE J.P. Existentialism and Human om nes 
ork 1957, 14: «God produces man, just as the artisan, ole a ee 
teat technique, makes a paper-cutter. Thus the in Ae 
‘lization of a certain concept in the divine intelligence». 


” Ord. I d. 1 n. 16 (II 10). 
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We can see the content of human life still bette; fr 
extensive consideration of the question whether theology . M the 
culative or a practical science. 4 Spe. 

Practical knowledge is one which serves or at least could 
as a rule for practice. According to Duns Scotus, the whole rk 
logy of necessary truths is such. They all are directed towards ra 
love of the ultimate end and they teach us how to approach it . 
addition, the first subject of theology is the ultimate enq atid - 
the same time, it is the supreme object of our «practicey, It ‘: 
therefore, the most practical object of all. The principles of theo, 
logy are all derived from this ultimate end and therefore they, 
too, are practical; one of them which guides all our moral life jg 
«God ought to be loved». It is only logical to say that the conclu. 
sions from these principles must also be practical ”. 

He considers this statement, i.e. that theology is a practical 
science, to be very important, so much so, that he thinks it neces. 
sary to disagree with Aristotle in this matter. He is quite conscious 
that the concepts of the pagan philosopher cannot match the con- 
tent of Christian dogms completely; the Greek «intelligences» 
had to love the ultimate end necessarily, whereas he thinks that 
every intelligent agent loves God freely ”. 

The practical character of theology can be seen still more 
clearly from the circumstance that it has to deal with particular, 
individual subjects and not only with generalities as it is the case 
with the metaphysics. Therefore, there can be an affective and 
contemplative kind of theology whereas it is impossible to think 
of an affective metaphysics %. Theology has to do with virtues and 
these are mainly the habitus of the will, not of the reason; this 1s 
another ground for considering this science to be practical. 

From all this we see that the aim of human existence is © 





1 Ord. prol. n. 217-366 esp. 293 14 and 336 (I 151ff). arpa 

_® Ibid. n. 302 (I 199): «Si isltur eee nobiscum, Ponenae cjatut 
finis libere et recte et non recte posse elici, nec recte elict nisn dictant 
conformiter rectae rationi, non tantum ostendenti obiectum sed ¢ Igitu! 
sic eliciendum, forte posuisset respectu talis notitiam practicame © 
sees est theologo... ab eo discordare». p finis nos 
uke “sed Ak os oie ah Spe arbre theolog illa ostens? 
in universali»; n, 403-304 C7 30003) 24 metepaye ial 
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ite man to God and that this can be done throu 
un ugh man’s free activity **. 
fhro 


gh acts of will, 


[I. - THE POSSIBILITY AND ROLE OF «ACQUIRED FREEDOM» 


Now, after this brief look into the framework of human ex- 
ce according to Duns Scotus, let us return to our cue 
joes he deal in his works with acquired freedom, too? There is 
more than enough evidence that he does speak about natural free- 
dom, the freedom of will, and it seems that its role for him could 
hardly be overemphasized*, but is there acquired freedom, too 
and does it play a really important part in his teaching? 


jsten 


It seems that there cannot be any doubt about it. In his 
works Duns Scotus often cites St. Anselm’s saying that «the will 
which cannot go astray is more free» («liberior igitur est voluntas 
quae a rectitudine declinare nequit») * and he makes this state- 
ment his own. Speaking about the freedom of will, on the other 
hand, he says that it is an essential freedom”, which, of course, 
cannot be greater or lesser, but either is there or is not. If there 
is a gradually different freedom, then this «free-er» freedom cannot 
be the same as essential freedom. This new kind can rightly be 
called «acquired freedom». It is akin to the often quoted «Christian 
freedom» but, as we are going to see later, it is not the same as 





* Cf. ibid. n. 291 (I 194); n. 298 (I 197): «Amare et desiderare obiectum 
cognitum, et hoc sic vel sic circumstantionabile, est vere praxis, nec natu- 
taliter consequens apprehensionem, sed libere, recte et non recte elicibilis». 


e 5; d. Id. 39 q.2n. 23.5 
He savs that man is free by his essence, Or tot lose his 


Akte nach Jon Skotus, in Franziskantsc ; 
38; 6 (1919) 107-129, ree sa. 295.327; 7 (1920) 118-134. 190-213; 8 Ce) te | 
doigaittenlehre des Johannes Duns Skotus, in Franzisk. Studien 


: . un. 24-25 
* Cf. Quodi. q. 16 n. 8 (ed. Vives XXVI 194a); Ord. II d. 7 q. un 


(ed. Vive 40 

i S ‘ : 7 

tian, Ord. Ta ta ts “(II 89): «[Voluntas_ est] potentia libera per essen 
™; De anima q. 11 n. 6 (ed. VivEs III 532b-533a). 
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it. It is not only immunity from sin, that accounts f, 
that man is without sin or inclination to it. 

The same can be seen if we consider the Condition of 
blessed. When they reach the state of beatitude, they wij not the 
nor - as a matter of fact - be able to sin. Yet they retain th n, 
freedom of will and are therefore in a remoted sense Cie: 
even then able to sin. They are, according to Scotus, more free it 
we are. This is the case not because they have a higher grade : 
natural freedom, for this has not changed at all in them; this 
must be an acquired quality which can well be named «acquired 
freedom» *, 

The Subtle Doctor attributes freedom in a univocal sense to 
God and to the rational creatures, angels and men. This can be 
done only because he thinks freedom to be a pure perfection? 
There are, however, differences between the freedom of God and 
that of His creatures. The main distinction is that of their «mode: 
infinite mode of God’s freedom vs. the finite mode of the creatu- 
res’ freedom. Because of its infinity, the divine will cannot will 
any evil, immersed as it is totally in the supreme Good. But the 
created will can immerse itself in the good more or less intensely 
and so to come, more or less nearly, to God’s freedom. The more 
it immerses itself into Good, the more necessarily it will adhere 
to it and the «free-er» it will be *. Evidently, here we have to do 
not with natural but with acquired freedom. 


Or the fact 


ee 


Is this freedom a genuine kind of freedom? Isn't it perhaps 
only another name for the so-called «rational freedom» of a SPF 


es. 


r est 
q. un. n. 2 (ed. Vives XIII 497b): «Libertas age: est 


alem sin¢ 


ce pimitatione, et tunc non est perfectio limitata, sed perfectio simplicie 
, 0 Ord. oe Der Wille als reine Vollkommenheit nach Duns Scotws: get 
ra. “I d. 7 q. un. n. 9 (ed. Vives XII 383b): «In potestate eius hoc 


quod voluntas est perfecte lib atu se 1m. 
gblctne, ep Mi ae'g MPSA, qd tin ue, cones re 
aye 2 n. 6 (ed, Vives XXII 555ab); Ord. I d. 1 n. 22 (II 16); d 474 
. -378). C£. also KLEIN, Intellekt und Wille, 311. 
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ona («a free man is one who lives according to the dictate of 
mas00 alone») or for the traditionally well known «spiritual free- 
dom» of St. Paul («perfect freedom is in God’s service»)? And if it 
is 50, have We thena right to call it freedom? Herbert Muller, speak- 
ing of rational and spiritual freedoms, says that it is far better 
to call them with other names; rational freedom is better called 
wisdom, at its best; spiritual freedom has another name in holiness, 
He thinks that «man’s inherent wilfulness... is in fact the essence 
of human freedom» and that these pretended freedoms not seldom 
tend to destroy genuine freedom *. 

Some modern philosophers rebel at the idea of freedom being 
connected with that of finality or service. This old thought of auto- 
nomy is renewed by Nicolai Hartmann and many others: finalis- 
tic determination (finaldetermination), the image of what a man 
ought to be, set for him to strive for, is death of freedom and of 
man. Atheism is then nothing less than a postulate for freedom ™. 

In order to see whether these objections are justified here, we 
must tell what does this acquired freedom consist in. 


The will has, according to Duns Scotus, a twofold character: 
that of self-determination and another of rationality. Where there 
is not self-determination, the mode of action is «natural» and un- 
free. The will itself is natural and unfree, as long as it remains 
inactive; its natural inclinations and its «appetite» for beatitude 
are unfree. As soon as it acts, the will determines itself and can- 
not, by definition, be anything else but free*. __ 

This self-determination is a «formal» element in the will’s 
activity, so much so, that there never can be an act of will without 
it. It is an essential prerequisite for freedom and even God cannot 
take it from us, without destroying our free will *. To be self-deter- 
mining means that the power of decision is at the disposal of the 
will; where different, contradictory opposed, possibilities for action 


ee: 


‘e PULLER H. J., Issues of Freedom. Paradoxes and Promises, New York 


1960, 
‘5 32 HARTMANN N. Ethik, 24 ed., Berlin u. Leipzig 1935, 600ff. - Cf. also note 
On SARTRE ; 
3 Rep Til d. 33 _n. 21 (ed. Vivis XXIII 519ab); Quodl. q. 16 n. 9. 
1345 (ed. Vivis XXVI 194b-195a); Ord, I d. 10 q. un. n. 8. 44 (IV anes 
“ Ord. IV d. 49 q. 6 n. 13-15 (ed. VivEs XXI 232a-234a) and elsewhere. 
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are given, our will can take the one or the other alternat; 
v 


This independence from the objects, which are Presented to aes . 


our cognition when we make a decision or when we will, and He 
sovereign power over them, is what we call self-determinati,. 
, 


There is no other agent of such a mode of action *, The will h 
not only the act itself in its power, but its intensity, too 7 = 

The self-determination itself has no degrees in it: it cannot be 
more or less intense. It is either wholly given or it is not there at 
all. There cannot be therefore any evolution or education of the 
will along these lines. There are, of course, conditions for free 
actions, but once they are given, the action of will is its action, it 
is self-determined *. . 


If the self-determination were the only quality of free will, 
the will would be pure wilfulness. One could not speak then of the 
will as a pure perfection. And yet, according to Duns Scotus, this 
faculty is a pure perfection, so that it can be in a univocal sense 
attributed to God*. The reason for this is because the will has 
still another aspect in it, which determines its content: its ratio- 
nality, its inclination towards the good in general. 

What Duns Scotus wishes to say when he states that the will 
is rational, is not that the will is such because it follows the intel- 
lect, as though the will were only a result of an «appetite» and 
intellectual knowledge. Such a will («appetitus intellectualis nude») 
would be oriented only towards its own good, its own «perfection» 
and it would be, having no alternatives, quite unfree”. The rea 
will, however, is rational in itself and through itself. This means 
that it is able to do justice to any object as good in itself, a 
not only as «good for me»; and not only that it can do SO, but } 





n, 67 
% Quodl. q. 18 n. 19 (ed. Vivis XXVI 256a); In Metaph. IX a. 1 
(ed. Vives VII 610b-611b). Cf. KLEIn, Intellekt und Wille, 302. ens se 4 
_ °° Theoremata theor. 22 n. 12 (ed. Vivis V 105b): «Nullum ag 
plicat aioe nisi voluntas». 3b-384b) dere? 
rd. - 4 q. un. n. 9-10 (ed. Vives XII 383b- . “re nder 
_ 3 Cf. Kiein, Intellekt und Wille («Der freie Wille gegen 130) and 
Einfliissen»), 118ff; In Metaph. IX q. 15 n. 8-9 (ed. Vives V I 6 
-elsewhere. «< verfectio 1 
_.) Rep. II d. 32 q. un. n. 4 (ed. Vives XXIII 505): «Omnis Perr ios, 
pliciter dicitur de Deo formaliter; esse volitivum est huiusmod ‘d. 26 4 e 
© Ord. II d. 25 q. un. n. 23 (ed. Vives XIII 222b-223a); Upa54a). 
n. 17 (ed. Vivzs XV 340a-341a); II d. 6 q. 2 n. 8 (ed. Vives XII 35 
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snclined, to do so. To appreciate a thing or an action as 
is alse the objective order of things and not because it is good 
ood in makes the will be a truly spiritual faculty in the same 
for ™ i the intellect. The will, unlike all other «appetites», is 
see d and selfish, it is open for the universal values“. This is 
pot Dr son why man can love God above all things and why he 
ae even creatures in themselves and not because they are 
- cted with the beatitude in general. 
mart one will ask, how could the will, which is - as it is com- 
only assumed - apart from the intellect only a blind appetite, 
see a objective good? Well, that is the striking discovery of this 
13" century thinker, that the will really can do that and that it is 
not blind. Prior to any actual decision, the will goes out towards 
the good and the rational and gets in touch with it. It is true that, 
when it comes to the decision, the will needs the help of reason, 
which presents the object and its rational aspects to it. This is 
only a help; the will makes its decision itself, following its own 
ier touch with the goodness of things; its insight is often dif- 
ferent from that of the reason and it manifests itself in the prefe- 
rences or in the decisions the will makes against the suggestions 
of the intellect *. 

In this way the self-determination of the will has an orien- 
tation in the will itself; this faculty is not a slave of its own im- 
pulses, but it is able to go out of itself and take its bearings from 
the objective good. 


But this is not all. One of the best known characteristics of 
uman will is its tension between good and evil. This is what 


SS 


(ed “yord. III d. 15 q. un. n. 23 (ed. Vives XIV 598a-599a); IV d. 49 q. 2 n. 20 
: heise 34a): «Habere voluntatem et esse naturam intellectualem 
» 


naturale? 1 d. 39g. 2 n. 8 (ed. Vives XXIII 206b): «Voluntatem velle bonum 

Ntig er, non est illud ‘velle’ aliquis actus elicitus». - W. Hoeres calls our 
loped hic to the fact that Scotus had done this long before M. Scheler deve- 
Tence: th theory about the «volitive preferment», with an important diffe- 
had shown ies will (according to Scotus) acts so only after the intellect 
Avy J. De the object and its good or bad qualities. Cf. op. cit., 86ff. 229f. 
qin uy l€ menschliche Willensfreiheit im Lehrsystem des Thomas von 
a nh Ohannes Duns Scotus, Miinchen 1938, 89, cites here the Scotus 
abilit to tas est... proprie collativa ad finem» which he translates with 

Compare» («Vergleichsfahigkeit»). 
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gives the will its dramatic quality, what makes its decisions % 
highly important for human destiny. In order to explain it Dung 
Scotus supposes two inclinations in the will itself, which he call 
«affections»: «affectio commodi» («affection» for one’s own it 
tage) and «affectio iustitiae» («affection» for justice). The names 
are traditional (borrowed from St. Anselm), but they denote for 
Scotus something quite new and quite his own. These two incli. 
nations account for the tension in human will®. 

«Affectio commodi» is directed towards one’s own well-being 
towards the perfection of one’s own self. Envisaging only its own 
needs, it aims to satisfy them; if it looks at the objects around 
it, it views them only from the standpoint of its own advantage; 
these objects satisfy it only, if they are good for it; they are good, 
if they are good for it. We see, that this «affection» is wholly 
immersed in its own subjectivity *. 

This side of our will is only an expression for the natural 
tendency of every being towards its self-preservation. It is only a 
continuation of the natural appetite on the level of intellectual 
knowledge, «appetitus intellectivus nude» “. If our will had only 
this appetite, it would not be free, no matter how clearly we should 
know things; we should know them only in order to take advan- 
tage of them, to make them serve our needs. We should be irre: 
mediably selfish, but without fault, because we could not act other 
wise. Like every natural tendency, this «affection or «appetitus 
commodi» would «desire» its own good immoderately or in the 
highest possible degree («summe>») and necessarily («necessario») 

«Affectio iustitiae» is identical with that rationality in the 
will, about which we have spoken. If «affectio commodi» views 





t 
® Rep. III d. 26 q. un. n, 19 : ain voluntate i. 
affectio iustitiae et affectio eonmaatie Ord Tha 18 qoun. n. 5-6 (ed. Na 


j yam 
6.4. 2 n. 8 (ed. Vives XII 354a): «Nihil aliud sunt is! Stra 
quantum est appetitus intellectivus nu a 4162). Cf. 


hoc - in quant : ; 
Kien, Intellekt und Wille, aoe 22% 2. 5 (ed. Vives XII 415 
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*«Voluntas fee -4n.5 (ed. Vivits XXIV 637b-638a); q. 9D. > (P.. ut 


d. 26 q. un. n. 19 (ed. Vivis Pee ct Summe appetit beatitudsts jiber 
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pjects in its own interest, «affectio iustitiae» views them 
yely, it sees the good they have in themselves. It is an inborn 
uality of our will and owing to it our will is free; it is the will 
self in SO far as it is free*. 

Its task is to moderate the limitless egoism of the «affectio 
commodi». One's own perfection is a good, too, and the «affectio 
justitiae» takes it into consideration according to its merit but 
it sets limits for it, in view of the objective order of things. The 
will itself thus presupposes an objective norm and a general law. 
Through the «affectio iustitiae» the will is open for all the good 
that exists and refers to it for its own sake, objectively. It is now 
able to love others for their own sake, selflessly («amor amici- 
tiae») and this love is its proper manner of acting ®. 

If the «affectio commodi» is a prolongation of the natural ten- 
dency into the intellectual level, the «affectio iustitiae» doesn’t 
mean an addition to it; it belongs to the will essentially, as if it 
were its ultimate difference, specifying its being. The will is both 
the «affectio commodi» as a natural inclination, as an intellectual 
appetite, and the «affectio iustitiae», owing to the fact that it is a 
spiritual faculty *. 


the O° 
object} 


Thus we have seen that the will is a free, autonomous faculty 
and that this autonomy means a perfection of being and activity. 
On the other hand, we have also seen how Duns Scotus uncovers 
its reason and its root. The root of freedom is not in the self- 
determination of the will, because in that case the will would be 
only wilfulness. Its root is not in the intellect either, as St. Thomas 


PS 


_ 4” Ord. IV d. 49 g. 5 n. 3 (ed. Vives XXI 173a): «Nobilior... est affectio 
Anitiae affectione Surnioel, aie regulatrix eius et moderatrix, sn 
wien, et propria voluntati in quantum libera est». Without Gon Me 
355410 haberet unde se refraenaret» (Ord. II d. 6 q. 2 n. 8 [ed. VI 


}). 


«Solus autem appetitus 


* Rep. IV d d. Vivzs XXIV 640a): 
Tationalie . 49 gq. 4.n. 11 (ed. VIVES i propter se, et 
alis est ‘liber, et ideo solus potest velle Ponum Ga Vives RG 3536): 
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Pri . . . 
7 Moderatrix affectionis talis [scil. commodi]». 
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Vives €st communis omni appetitui cognoscitivo»; Rep. ; 
distings® II 62lab): «Affectio iusti est quasi U 
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regarded it to be and as it has been emphatically repeated tod 
by J. Maritain”; its root is the rational, spiritual nature of ri 
will itself, its ability to do justice to everything, to envisage thin e 
in their objective order. And this again is possible because 
will is very rich in its being”, including not only the natural 
tendency of the intellectual appetite (of what can be useful for me) 
but also the spiritual inclination for the good in itself, for He 
own sake. In other words: the will is free, because it is a faculty 
able to love in the true sense of the word, to love the other self. 
lessly, for his own sake. When the will loves, it goes out of itself 
and affirms, «posits» the being of the beloved. It is a kind of ec. 
Stasis, a cutting off of all the selfish ties and finding the other 
in himself and sharing his life. This love means union and still 
more, it means transformation into the beloved. If our love finds 
its completely adequate object, if it loves God, then the union 
effects transformation into him. It becomes then perfectly satiated 
and immovably centered. Once more we find love as a first reality 
in Duns Scotus’ thought. 


xknkek 


After this, we can answer our main question: is there a place 
for the acquired freedom in the true sense of the word in the 
thought of the Subtle Doctor and what part does it play in human 
life according to him. 

Human freedom is not only a given fact, it is at the same 
time a starting point for an almost limitless evolution. To be sure, 
freedom is a pure perfection, because it is rational and inclined 
to justice, but it is nevertheless variable in man. It is given to him 
from the beginning, but not in all its intensity. Because it is sea 3 
tible of different degrees, from almost zero to infinity, it can. d 
intensified and therefore it can grow™. In‘ its beginning (in ou 


oti isten- 

51 MaRITAIN J., Existence and the Existant. An Essay on aie fe n the 
tialism, New York 1957, 89: «The whole root of liberty is esta 
reason». Cf. Ord. IV d. 49 q. lat. (ed. Vives XXI_ 123ff). adem facta jam 

2 Ord. II d. 6 q. 2 n. 9 (ed. Vives XII 354a): «Ipsa CAC Siures 1 
libera (quia nihil ae est nisi eee ae a Oe libe rtatis) 
i erfectionales quam includeret si ? 11S. 
ee Ord. IV d. 50 ae n. 9 (ed. Vives XXI 557b): awe! 12 (ed. 
venit ex intensiore actu volendi bonum volitum»; Ord. II d. 
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fll) 1t-48 & BOWS) but a very weak one; its rationality is far from 
peing full, is if we apply to it only a human standard. Moreover 
she rationality of a created being is not «in actus, as it is in God: it 
must be slowly realized through acts. Like other inborn dispositions 
of man, it tends to be perfected and it can be perfected through 
ood acts. Every rational act (and a rational act means here an act 
of pure, unselfish love) increases the strength of man’s rationality 
and with it, his freedom, too, is increased, because it is identical 
with it. 

Man needn’t necessarily grow in his freedom and rise to the 
heights. He can forsake his ultimate end and his true nature; he 
can sin. This is possible, because there is not only the «affectio 
justitiae» in his will, but also the «affectio commodi». He can 
prefer to will his own «good» to the objective good. This dualism 
in a created being makes it easy to understand why its will can 
sin®, Its «good for itself» («bonum sibi») and «good in itself» 
(«bonum in se») do not necessarily coincide. Every being, how- 
ever, bears the tendency for self-preservation (the «bonum com- 
modi») as a constitutive part of its nature in itself and it inclines 
it to will «good for itself» («bonum suum et bonum sibi»). Only 
in God the two rival goods are one and the same and when God 
loves himself, he loves what is objectively, too, the supreme Good. 
Self-love here becomes Love *. 

On the other hand, defection from rationality is possible only 
if the will is free in the sense of self-determination, if it has power 
Over its acts. We have already seen that man never loses this pre- 
rogative of his, that even God cannot take it from him and make 
a created will impeccable in itself, because to do so would destroy 


Soneraeepenepsaamniiiis 


Vives XII 356b): ia illud velle ita potuerunt moderari per libertatem». 
Cf. HoEres Op. ae 156: CE. Ord. I d. 48 n. 4 (VI 388): «Non enim voluntati aan 
tae congruit ita intense velle aliquod bonum, sicut voluntati merce é - 
misnsio actus respectu obiecti in agente creato et increato, est differe 
Ultum j i ‘ F 
# Ord. Il d. 26 q. un. n. 17 (ed. VivEs XV _340a-341a); Collationes Parts. 
Collat, 12 n, 5 (ed. Vivzs V 196a): «Et tale [i e. bonum penects Soe 
er ] non est in quocumque genere, nisi diminute>. Cf. KLEIN, inietle 
ille, . cit. 123ff. 
. Ae Ord. TY 426 coe (ed. VivEs XV 340a-341a); Rep. II d. 6 q. 2 
* 9 (ed Vx -620a) — 
n ee Ord. ae ree ray (ed. Vivzs XII 354a-355b); Rep. IV d. 49 a. 4 
"9 (ed. Vivis XXIV 6372-638a) 
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freedom at the same time*. Duns Scotus, however, poi 

several times that this «posse peccare» is not freedom, ae Sut 
stand this seemingly contradictory statements, we must } der, 
mind that for the capability of sinning only the «formal, s a in 
of the free will, ie. its power of self-determination, is Hite a 
and that, on the other hand, sin is the direct negation of eas 
as rationality, which is its true content and gives freedom 
whole its meaning ®. | 

If perfected, the freedom will lose its fluctuating character 
The never attainable ideal towards which it is directed js freedom 
as it is in God. God wills freely and necessarily at once. The Neces. 
sity does not exclude freedom here. There is a necessity excluding 
freedom for Duns Scotus, too, but it is the natural necessity, and 
he calls it sometimes the «necessity of inevitability». In God, there 
is a «necessity of immutability», which is highly compatible with 
freedom. We must even say, that the more free a decision is, the 
more immutable it is; it is free, because it is my act, and it is 
immutable, because it is perfect. If someone voluntarily precipi- 
tates himself from the top of a high tower, he falls down neces- 
sarily, with the necessity of a falling stone. And yet, if he conti- 
nues to will his fall while rushing down, he falls necessarily and 
freely at the same time®. 

This is then the high aim of man’s existence: to develop 4 
freedom that would be rational in so intense a degree, that it would 
be - as a matter of fact - necessarily turned towards the good and 
whose capability to forsake its true end and to sin would become 





-234a); 
37 Ord. IV d. 49 q. 6 n. 10. 13-15 (ed. Vivzs XXI 228b-229a. 2320 ed 


Ord. II d. 37 q. 2 n. 9 (ed. Vivis XIII 374b-375b); Rep. II d. 23g. un. 0. 1.) 
Vives XXIII 110ab); Ord. II d. 7 q. un. n. 23-24 (ed. VIVES XII 4028 
Cf. KLEIN, Intellekt und Wille, 113ff. 

8 In the modern sense of the word. e 
_ © Rep. Il d. 7 q. 3 n. 25 (ed. Vives XXII 635a): “Posse 
libertatis est»; d. 34 q. un. n. 9 (ed. Vives XXIII 173a); d. 39 4 d 
(p. 182b-183a); Ord. II d. 37 q. 2 n. 9 (ed. Vivzs XIII 375ab). jgitur 1 

® Rep. I d. 10 q. 3 n. 3 (ed. Vives XXII 183): «Respondeo 18 4 yivis 
necessitas agendi stat cum libertate voluntatis»; Quodl. q. 16 sane simplic 
XXVI 200b): «Etsi sit necessitas immutabilitatis, non est ie about 
necessitas inevitabilitatis», although Scotus is speaking ce stand aya) 
“praescientia divina», these terms can be used to illuminate 4 r ‘ stale V 
the will as he expressly declared later n. 18. Cf. also: 2. ve Pied vie 


Ord. I d. 10 q. un. (I 266): : s. collat. 16 1. 
210a-21 1a). q. un. (IV 339-366); Collationes Paris. co 
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ost only a theoretic possibility. This is for Duns Scotus the 
Sr anate degree of freedom, realized already by the blessed. It is 
aff a natural end for freedom as a pure perfection to go after 
this necessary mode of existing, because it realizes it there in its 


highest degree 


kk * 


It is highly interesting to see how our good habits («habitus») 
help freedom in its growth ®, 

The characteristic consequence of a habit is that it inclines a 
potency to work easily and delightfully («faciliter» and «delecta- 
piliter»). Thus a habit of the will inclines it to the right activity, 
although this happens not in a «natural» (inevitable) way, because 
the will never can but determine itself. Yet it inclines it, and be- 
cause the action becomes thereby less conscious and less arduous, 
it seems to Kant and his followers that it must be also less volun- 
tary and less free. Duns Scotus, however, thinks that the action 
becomes through a habit more voluntary and even more free than 
without it. It is only consequent for him to speak so. A habit 
implants an inclination in the faculty, and a good habit, an incli- 
nation towards the good. The «affectio iustitiae» is also such an 
inclination, only not acquired but innate. This new inclination of 
the habit strengthens the inborn natural tendency towards justice 
or rationality, although neither the first nor the second deprive 
the will of its self-determination; they both give it a direction 
Which can be followed or not. Yet, the root of freedom, the ratio- 
hality of the will, has become in this way (by the habit) stronger. 
So we can say: the more habituated and the easier an action is, 
the «free-er» and more perfect it is. The love of a saint is a great 
ae and of a great merit, without regard of its acts being so 

‘y to him; it is a great thing that it is so disposed, so winged. 

We can go still further and declare: the more delightful («de- 
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o Ord. 1d it, 123. 
Q Te" . 1 pars 2 q. 1 (II 47ff). Cf. HERES, op. ctl. 
Mast This diiection on habit and delectation has been comprene er 
nach tly treated in the book of Horres, Der Wille als reine Vollkommentex, 
Ot Hie HRS Scotus, 162ff, esp. 181-205. Here we follow him. The chief merit 
tender book is to have connected the will and_ freedom with the ig eos 
Wilfuines man and to have shown that Scotus’ freedom 1s a long way fro 
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lectabilis») a right decision is, the more voluntary it is. We take 
delight in those things and actions which correspond to our inci. 
nations. If, then, a good object and a virtuous action provoke 
great delectation in us, this is the sign that our natura] inclina, 
tions towards justice are intense; and, because our natura] Tatio. 
nality is identical with our freedom, we can say that we are More 
free. In ordinary life we siniply call such actions «voluntary» and 
«free», because they are delectable; here we can see the reason 
for it. 

The delectation presents, however, also a great challenge to 
our freedom. It allures our will and inclines it vehemently to it, 
not only when it is attached to the higher, but also, and even 
stronger, to the inferior goods of the so-called «sensitive appetiten, 
If this appetite is to be subdued, our spiritual and higher ends 
must be made more alluring («delectabilius»). Of course, this does 
not mean that we should aim at the delectation itself; Duns Scotus 
repeatedly tells us that the object of «fruition» comes first and 
that the delectation follows as a natural consequence of it («frui 
nihil dicit nisi actum inhaerendi obiecto propter se, quem conco- 
mitatur delectationis quietatio»). To make our spiritual goods mo- 
re delightful for us is by no means easy, since - according to Duns 
Scotus - sensitive delectation is naturally the strongest. Hence 
there is so much struggle and agony in our spiritual life; hence 
also the necessity of supernatural help, to make the higher goods 
more alluring to our will, becomes evident. 

And so, we see that there is still a final conception of free- 
dom in the thought of Duns Scotus: the freedom is not so much 
the self-determination or the control over one’s own actions, as 
it is the fact that the will produces its acts gladly and willingly 
(«delectabiliter» and «eligibiliter») out of its rational nature ®. Ths 
follows from the interior experience and intuition of our ow? = 
and, on the other hand, it is connected with the whole teachiné 
on will and freedom of Duns Scotus. 
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it can be seen from this exposition of Duns Scotus’ doctrine, 
. acquired freedom is not only another name for other values 
Deals of human life; it is really freedom, because it means inde- 
vpdenc® of our will from subjective impulses, and it is really 


od, because it must be realized in the course of our life. 
qcguire , 


JII. - «CIRCUMSTANTIAL FREEDOM» 


Finally, we shall say some words about circumstantial freedom 
esp. about civil or political freedom. To be sure, Duns Scotus has 
written very little about this matter independently from other pro- 
blems; he treated of these issues almost exclusively speaking about 
the sacraments. But even if we have at our disposal only fragments, 
it appears obvious that our author has set high value on this 
freedom, too, and that he has thought it necessary for the full 
development of acquired freedom. 


Circumstantial freedom gives a man various possibilities to 
do as he chooses, and these alternatives of choice is what one che- 
rishes so much in being free. One can loose them in different forms 
of servitude in manifold degrees: the most horrible is that Scotus 
found in Aristotle’s writings, where slaves are often classed along 
with domestic animals («sunt simpliciter possessio domini»); the 
mildest one is that of the subjection of a son to his father, which 
ceases to be a servitude at all and is better called filial subjection a 


Except for this, no other form of servitude is natural according 

'0 Duns Scotus. If they are there, they owe their existence or first 
troduction to some positive law. By natural law, all men are 
as free , Of the legally made slaves, only those who sold them- 
Ves into slavery or those who were made slaves as punishment 
T their crimes deserve their condition and this slavery could be 


ee 
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Bra etaph, XII q. 27 n. 2 (ed. Vives VII 702a): «In fami 

(eqns: Puta fiberorum psreeh te: et bestiarum»; Rep. IV d. 36 q. 2 Bn. 
Abou VES XXIV 462ab); Ord. IV d. 36 g. 1 n. 2. 8 (ed, Vives XIX 446ab. 452b). 
Beneray Ne pe seu of the acquired acr with the circumstantial, 

6 ¢, Se ApLER, op. cit., I, 291-305; II, 622-625. : 
lege ike IV d. 36 4. t oe ea Vives XIX 448a): «Servitus... non est de 
Tae»; n. 2. 6 (p. 446ab. 448ab). 
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called just. Duns Scotus hesitates, however, when answering th 

: s : ; e 
question whether one could rightly sell himself and deprive himself 
of liberty. He calls a man stupid who would do so willingly and 
he thinks that no debt can be so great as to be worth Selling a 
man into slavery, not even if it were the only way to make restity. 
tion for a thing he had stolen or robbed, and this he did against 
the expressly stated regulation of Ex. 22, 3. Only if he has sold 
somebody into slavery and has no other way to make him free 
he must sell himself in order to free him. As to the man who 
sells himself, he says that he acts unjustly and against nature in 
an important matter and so commits mortal sin. But once he had 
done this silly and sinful act, he is under obligation to serve his 
owner. The captives of war are not to be made slaves; it is enough 
if they are made political subjects to the conqueror; to make 
them slaves would be an act of unnecessary cruelty. However, if 
they rebelled unjustly and would not agree on any account to 
live peacefully, then they and their ‘children could be punished 
even so and lastingly ®. 

But even if one is made a slave legally and so turned into a 
possession of his owner, a man never loses some basic rights. He 
can marry and do so without the permission of his master, although 
it is better to do it with his approval. In that case the owner sur- 
renders implicitly those rights which are incompatible with the 
marriage; this renunciation is irrevocable. To marry against the 
consent of his owner would not be allowed only if one has given 
himself totally to him, so as to be simply his possession; he ar 
not then give himself into marriage, because he is already given. 
But even in such an extreme case, he remains a man and has 
some unalterable rights to preservation of his existence and everyth- 
ing else that does not prejudice the service of his master. se 
fundamental reason for it is, because he is a man, that is, a being 
endowed with free will”. 


ae sibus 
Ibid. n. 4 (p. 447a): «Omnis autem servitus alia ab illis duobus tpiectio 
est iniusta et contra legem naturae»; n. 2 (p. 446b): «licet ate su 
esset fatua, immo forte contra legem naturae quod homo 1} er 
a se abdicet». mnia, sed 
& Ibid. n. 9 (p. 453a): «Servus non est domini secundum as 
secundum aliqua est -sui iuris... ad quoscumque actus exercen ul, 


quos non subtrahuntur domino debita servitia». . 
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There can be no doubt that Duns Scotus consider — 
ymstantial freedom a good in itself and one of the age 
not the greatest earthly good. He says express : ee 

y so: «freedom i 
the most precious and the noblest thing in the soul and a 
yently in man». It seems that he thinks it worth ain aes 
life for it; if the work De perfectione statuum is authentic ees 
say so: one Wishes to die or be killed rather than to live in subjec- 
tion, while the sentiment of one’s own power and fade seadene: 
which one has if he commands others, is «one of the princi al 
delights of every man». The reader feels how horrified he is eee 
king about the Greek slavery he came to know from Aristotle’s 
works ®. 

The reason is (so he believes), that slavery makes a man 
almost equal to a brute. He has a free will, but he cannot use it 
in his life. It is true that nobody can do violence to somebody’s 
will, but Duns Scotus doesn’t draw any comfort from this circum- 
stance as the Stoic philosophers did. Following Aristotle, he once 
said that a man without liberty cannot act virtuously; he explained 
himself more clearly another time, when he said that, becoming 
a slave, a man precludes for himself and makes - impracticable 
many possibilities of doing goo”. Here we see, then, in what a 
way circumstantial freedom is linked with acquired freedom and 
both of them to the natural one. To develop acquired freedom, one 
must have circumstantial freedom; we could only be sorry that 
Scotus has not said more about this. 

His conditional acception of som 
Consistent with this statement, or rat 
can lawfully make a man a slave except he himself, either by 
Selling himself or transgressing a law which is protected through 
the supreme punishment of capital sentence or imprisonment. In 

oth cases he does not act morally, but the legal consequences of 


e forms of slavery is not in- 
her, it confirms it. Nobody 


a 

ima Fe XXIV 246a): «Libertas est pretiosis- 
p. IV d. 15 q. 4 n. 38 (ed. Vives s 

Sima res et neuiliesana quae Se in anima, et per, consequens in pas 

ores De perfectione statuum Nn. 26 (ed. VIVES ee re ome a 

ent? propter... subiectionem et propter talia desi 

3 «Ex quo patet magna 


terminationem»; n. 3 F : 2 
9 (ed. VIVES ices hominem arbitrio libe- 


Crude]; 3 ; itu qui 
ltas i : ; i one servitutis, a 4 : 
fuisse in prima inductl ertuosé agen dum, facit quasi brutum 
virtuose>». 


et |} 
libero arbitrio non utentem, nec potentem agere 
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his action follow it; it shows a deep respect for man’s freedom to 
acknowledge even the free act with which he himself takes aw, 
his own freedom and to demand of him that he should accept the 
consequences ”, 


This tendency to protect the freedom of the individual distin. 
guishes also Scotus’ political and economic theories. C. R. S. Harris 
discussed these two points with sympathy in his work on Duns 
Scotus and he estimates that the great 13" century thinker «has 
stated very clearly the essential elements of a theory of human 
society which was to revolutionize not only the thought but the 
practice of the Western world, and it is to him that we can trace 
in a very real sense the beginnings of modern political science» ”, 

Along with paternal authority, which is natural and exists 
from the beginning, there was created among men political autho- 
rity, too, in consequence of a voluntary and common consent. It 
was agreed that one among them or a legal body should assume 
the powers of the individuals and govern them. This «social con- 
tract» was necessary, because man after the fall has been inclined 
to various vices; in order to secure a peaceful way of life and a 
better coordination of their purposes, they decided to submit them- 
selves to the new political authority under conditions they them- 
selves stated. Thus the state appears to be founded to aid huma- 
nity to go out of its chaotic condition, to give it real possibilities 
to act and to protect it esp. from individual oppressors. The state 
was to serve the cause of freedom and it was created through 
free action; the princes received their powers from their future 


71 It does not seem right to me to say, as Harris C. R. S., Duns =r 
New York 1959, II, 349, does, that «the real basis of slavery 1S et eure, 
conquest» according to Scotus. It is probably so «de facto» but not « 4 ction 
in other words, there is no doubt that Scotus condemned this intro u it is 
of slavery as unjust. And even later, it does not become just, bey ame 
required of an obligation that it must flow from_a just source (« 
postquam est inflictum iuste et susceptum, [servitus] tenetur»: Rep. ire post 
q. 2 n. 7 [ed. Vives XXIV 460a]). Only so it involves obligation: ‘SCIVE di. 
servitutem non tantum est de iure positivo humano, sed etiam CN ubditi 
vino, et praecepto eius..., propter quod dicit Apostolus, 1 Pet. 2, Servi 
estote dominis’ (ibid.). 

72 Harris, op. cit., II, 357. 
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subjects and they must not, if they wish to be just, ignore their 
obligations - ws 

In this same spirit Duns Scotus considers those few economic 
matters about which he had incidentally spoken. 

Before the fall of man, all goods were to be common. After it, 
with the appearance of laziness, avarice, rapacity and violence, it 
was necessary to revoke that divine commandment and so private. 
property was established. The division of goods, in these circums- 
tances, is reasonable and just, but it is by no means unimpea- 
chable and sacrosanct. The community can transfer ownership 
from one person to another in case of the continued neglect of the 
owner or for other reasons. Several times he insists that it is too 
cruel to hang a man for having stolen other men’s goods. The 
reason for such a «liberal» stand is that he considers earthly 
goods as given first for the common weal and that it is only for 
reasons of utility that they have been distributed and made pri- 
vate. The good of the community, the peaceful life of its members, 
avoidance of quarrels and disputes and of continuous hatred is 
the reason for setting definite limits to the rights of individuals 
and, in this way, to protect their freedom”. 

There are some scattered details which confirm that Duns Sco- 
tus has had a real feeling for circumstantial freedom. Although 
he proposes, just as did later the English philosophers, Hobbes 
and Locke, the theory of political authority as originating from 
the consent of people, he never made the mistake of deriving mo- 
ral law from this agreement”. Because morality is independent 
of state and society, man as a person is ineradicably free: he can 


a a oe, 


.§ Ord. IV d. .2n.7 (ed. VIVES XVIII 266a): «Auctoritas vero poli- 
ca... sive in ie SEN se er sive in communitate, potest te ae - 
(equi consensu et electione ipsius communitatis», Rep. IV d. 15 4. 42. 
ti Vives XXIV 235b): «Ex mutuo consensu omnium, propter 
cui. pone inter se habendam, ponte anes gual 

“y,Ul subditi ‘rent... secundum conditi Sic». 
Ce “ Ord. Wid ie a2 a 4 (ed. VIVES XVIII 257a): «In statu autem inno 
“ntlae, communis usus sine incti 
hem ad congruam et pacificam conversationem 
illud. Plus valuit quam distinctio dominiorum>; ne 
Sub .Statui a legislatore, quod est necessarium ad pacl n conver statue: 
Tet ditorum; sed dominium rei neglectae...»; 4. n. 5 (p. i beeches 
mul ab aliquo [principe] blasphemum, adulterum, idololatram, de , 

'o justius ordinaretur quam quod fur suspendatur». 

Cf. Harris, op. cit., I, 352. 
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judge their claims and refuse to comply with them”, Te tried ; 
appears, to restrict the jurisdiction of ecclesiastical courts. he Rane 
that human authority cannot punish except those crimes he 
could be sufficiently proved before a secular judge. A man is not 
bound to confess his guilt, as soon as he is brought before the 
court of law: it is a duty of the judge to bring evidence against 
him in order to convict him ”. 

There is, however, one instance where the modern mind could 
hardly approve his stand and which appears to be against the lib. 
erty of conscience. The question is whether the children of the 
Jews and of the infidels may lawfully be baptized against the wil] 
of their parents. He answers, that private persons are not entitled 
to do so, but only the rulers, and even they are subject to «good 
precautions». As if this were not enough, he said, that it would 
probably be a devout act, if they (the rulers) were to try to «con- 
vert» the parents themselves with threats and menaces. This atti- 
tude seems to be in sharp contrast with the rest of the teaching 
of Duns Scotus; a possible explanation is that it was simply 
held by him as a probable opinion because of the council of To- 
ledo, which has been expressly cited here as an authority”. 

With that exception, we can say that the stand of Duns Scotus 
concerning circumstantial freedom is based on respect for the 
rights of individuals and that it was much more liberal than that 
of other Scholastic thinkers of the 13™ century. 


ek & 


The idea of freedom is, as we have seen, really a basic cot 
cept of human existence. Natural freedom makes human life pos 
sible at all. The meaning of human existence is contained in the 
free realization of man’s ultimate end: the loving union with Go 
and ecstatic immersion into the infinite good. To reach that ee 
man must develop an intrinsic quality of his will, its rationa iy 
through which it is free; the progress of human existence is J¥ 





* Ord. IV d. 15 q. 3 n. 7 (ed. Vivis XVIII 374b-375a). 

7 Ibid. g. 4 n. 5 (p. 404b-405b), de paren 
_ § Ord. IV d. 4 q. 9 n. 3 (ed. Vives XVI 489b); «Istud autem ia simile 
tibus infidelibus cogendis per minas et terrores, videtur probarl, 44 
commendat illud concilium Toletanum supra allegatum...». 
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ibis growth in rationality and in freedom, from the bud to the 
al Flower. The virtues, which enable us to will «the good» and 
ip rejoice in it, are the means of strengthening our rational ten- 
gency OF the «affection of justice» and so become more and more 
free. TO render possible this development, man was given a natu- 
ral right to circumstantial freedom, i.e., in the first place, to polli- 
tical and economic fredom, and he has created the state in order 
to protect it. But all along this development man remains free also 
in the sense of seli-determination, even when he is immersed into 
the supreme good. Man never loses his «self-mastery», but this 
self-mastery is not a mere wilfulness, because it is firmly linked 
in itself to a content full of meaning: man is master over himself 
(through his self-determination) in order to give himself lovingly 
to his Creator and to find at the same time his true self and his 
supreme happiness. | 

In the light of these theories it becomes clear that the concept 
of liberty as pure spontaneity or independence from any law or 
from any ends makes freedom a meaningless thing, instead of being 
the heart of human life. 





